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ELIZABETHAN INTERIORS. 



By Frederick Parsons. 



Fig. 5. 

stuffover work drawn in Fig. 6, which is suggestive in a fresh 
direction. Upholstered work does not, however, lend itself so 
well to the style under consideration as woodwork pure and 
simple, although it is amenable to treatment on "Wigwam" 
lines with a certain amount of success. 

The foregoing reflections and designs will, I think, go to 
prove that the question "Why not a * Wigwam ' style ? " is not 
outside the bounds of reason, either from a commercial or an 
artistic point of view, and they have not by any means 
exhausted the question. In fact they are intended more as 
introductory than anything else, and their applica- 
tion and development may be left in the hands of 
those designers who study the pages of this journal. 




j]HE close of the sixteenth century of 
English history saw the nation 
enjoying an era of peace, progress 
and prosperity under the reign of a 
queen such as never has been 
eclipsed and is but paralleled by 
that of Victoria,* these three hun- 
dred years later. 

In the March issue of this maga- 
zine I ventured to touch, en passant, 
on the Elizabethan style as re- 
echoed in a modern artistic home. Herein I have been desired 
for a brief space to take old English interiors for a text ; and 
one does so with a consciousness of the difficulties as well as of 
the pleasures of the task. So inexhaustible is the subject, so 
limited the present space and resources. 

To the modern man of commerce, to whom the table in his 
dining-room possesses no greater interest than the daily bread 
he enjoys thereon, old English furniture and decorations may 
have little present interest. Happily, one appeals in these 
pages to an ever-widening circle of readers, to whom the reign 
of Elizabeth redounds to the glory of their sex, and whose 
interest in the beautiful old mansions of her contemporary 
times one feels to be already assured. 

To appreciate all that is implied by the " Elizabethan" in 
art and architecture we must glance over some outlines of his- 
tory. From the twelfth to the close of the first half of the six- 
teenth centuries we find English history written boldly in the 
magnificent Gothic churches and cathedrals of her truly national 
religion,* 



DECORATIVE NOTES. 



T 



HE most attractive feature of a drawing-room is a fire- 
place of Caen stone, cut in the face of which is the 
nude figure of a dancing girl. 



A GUEST chamber has the walls covered with rose-colored 
silk in harmony with the furniture of inlaid rosewood. 
Here has penetrated the spirit of antiquity as shown in 
the bed-spread of heavily embroidered white silk, made from 
the vestments of an old Portuguese priest. A characteristic 
feature is that of the gas brackets, which are of porcelain. 



OF the numerous varieties of stained-glass work, none 
are more effective than fire-screens. One in particular 
is worthy of special mention, as being composed 
entirely of red glass of different shades. The fire itself has 
been taken for the motive, and the lead lines suggest the 
general flames' lines with tips of bronze. The center is 
circular, framed in bronze, and bears a salamander modeled 
in glass. The play of light and shade over the face of the 
screen is extremely artistic. Among other fire-screens is one 
entitled Cinderella, in which the drawing is particularly good 
and the colors especially harmonious. It may be described 
as a blonde-haired figure of a young girl sitting upon the 
hearth in a pensive attitude, the background being a pale 
blue. The screens are mounted in brass. Plain screens are 
exhibited composed simply of panes. 




Fig. 6. 
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Doorway, Victoria House, World's Fair, Chicago. 



The Englishman's home was then but a sleeping place to the 
peasant, and to the baron his castle. In the Henry VII. reign 
the Earl of Northumberland, we read, blessed with a large family 
and a retinue of more than 150 servants to boot, was. content 
with but one large table and three long benches as the sole 
furniture of his apartment of State, the Great Hall. And those, 
by the way* he carted round with his family and retainers when 
making his periodical changes of residence from one to the 
other of his three Yorkshire houses. 

Many ..years later, when Henry VII. had given place to the 
eighth Henry, when the last flickering rays of the then debased 
"Decorated" Gothic had expired with the fall of Wolsey and 
church craft, fine furniture and decorations were found only in 
the. palaces, and. that in a limited degree. So late as the short 
reign of the succeeding Tudor, boy King, Edward VI., bare 
boards, stone floors, rough benches and tables, *• settles," some 
clumsy bedsteadsand odd chests of rude workmanship comprised 
the most it could discover in. the way of indoor rest and com- 
fort: W'hfri, therefore, we remember the time of his decease, 
1553,'' and compare the foregoing .discriptioh with the interiors 
of our English manor houses when Elizabeth died, fifty years 
later, the domestic progress and development exhibited are both 
interesting and remarkable.- ■'* 

The ch-iracteristics of Elizabethan ornament consist chiefly 
of a grotesque and complicated variety of pierced scroll work 
with curled edges ;.. interlaced bands sometimes on a geomet- 
rical pattern ; strap and nail-head bands, festoons, fruit and 
drapery, interspersed with" roughly-executed figures of human 
beings ; grotesque monsters and animals, with here and there 
large and flowing designs of natural foliage. Apart from the 
ornamental aspect of its furniture and architecture the Eliza- 
bethan era was comparatively rich in fine draperies and hang- 
ings. The greater part of these were either of Flemish or 
Italian design and manufacture, since the first English factory 
was not established in Mortlake, near London, until 1619. 
Gold was much in vogue for gilding ornaments as well as for 



draperies in the form of thread. These many features of the 
style combined to produce a richness, variety and picturesque- 
ness which, although somewhat crude and deficient in good 
guiding principles, could not fail to impress the beholder with a 
sentiment of nobility and grandeur. 

It is not sufficient that the student of the Elizabethan style 
should familiarize herself or himself with the mere material 
expressions of its ornamentation. To do justice to the subject 
one must not fail to study keenly the contemporary English 
Renaissance of literature, politics and science, with which the 
immortal Shakespeare, Burleigh, Bacon and Spenser must ever 
be identified. In the field of discovery and romantic advent- 
ure the deeds of Raleigh, Drake and Hawkins can be counted 
second only to those of Columbus and Pizarro ; while the grant- 
ing of the first charter to the Eatt India Company and the 
development of the navy were the first steps toward the British 
Indian Empire and Great Britain's naval supremacy of to-day. 

The present is scarcely a fitting place or opportunity to 
analyze all the foregoing characteristics of the Elizabethan style 
and to show in detail the actual source in contemporary life and 
sentiment of each and every particular. Certain leading his- 
torical facts must, however, be kept in mind. The nature of 
the Flemish Renaissance interiors and their influence upon the 
Elizabethan is strongly evidenced in the peculiar strap work, 
interlaced bands, paneling and massive carvings. A passing 
glance at European history of the time explains how Holland 
and England were then bound together by ties of political and 
religious sympathy, and, naturally, of commerce and art. The 
use of gold, both leaf and thread, in Elizabethan interiors 
reflects the like extravagance derived from Continental Europe 
subsequent to the discovery of gold in the New World. What 
more natural than that the maritime conquerors and despoilers 
of then glorious and powerful Spain should affect the latter's 
magnificence? And surely 'twere no mere stretch of the imagi- 
nation to see in the strength, dignity and grandeur of some of 
these old interiors a fitting environment to the manly nobility 
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and strength of character, that culture, grace and high mind- 
edness with which the name of Sir Philip Sidney will ever be 
associated. 

It may be well before turning to the interiors illustrated to 
touch upon the decline of the " Elizabethan." The later years 
of the Queen's reign saw a spirit of grace and refinement 
impressing itself upon the homes of the wealthy classes and 
nobility which bade fair to mature, under equally healthy con- 
ditions, into a truly national and beautiful style. The succes- 
sion of James I., and with it the reversal of Elizabeth's spirited 
foreign policy, may be rightly conceded as the direct cause of 
the debasement and dying out of the English work. Although 
the change was not noticeable for some years, and, in fact, 
many of the finest Elizabethan houses were built early in James' 
reign (Holland House being built four years after the Queen's 
death), by the close of the first half of the seventeenth century 
the end had come. 

Many years later, during the reign of Queen Anne, the old 
English spirit of independence and insularity reasserted itself 
in the home. To many students of furniture and applied art 
this later phase is of greater interest and merit than the Eliza- 
bethan work. During Victoria's reign English furniture and 
interiors have passed through many strange and curious periods, 
of which the quasi " Jacobean " and hideous*" Rococo" (so 
termed) will be fresh in the minds of many. To-day all the 
best work of English designers is divided between two 
schools — the first a more perfected form of Queen Anne fur- 
niture and decoration, and which, worked out upon modern 
ideas of comfort and modern materials, has found clever expo- 
nents in such eminent London architects as Messrs. Earnest, 
George & Peto and Col. R. W. Edis. F.S.A. The other is 
more allied to esthetic art, and its votaries include such 
designers as Walter Crane, Voysey, Charlotte Robinson and 
other well-known modern exponents of the unique and beautiful. 

For the use and benefit of the prospective tourist among 
one's readers I append a list of those historical Elizabethan 
mansions which may be inspected to-day and in which the inte- 
riors are preserved in much of their old-time beauty: Haddon 



could be lengthened considerably, but the above will contain 
the wherewithal to satisfy the longings of any lay reader for- 
tunate enough to have the appetite for such things and the 
means of gratifying it. 

The accompanying illustrations, specially drawn for this 
article, are taken from Victoria House, the headquarters of the 
British Royal Commission at the World's Fair. Although 
being but reproductions of the Elizabethan instead of illustra- 
tions taken from the genuine old houses before mentioned, 
these drawings have a special and practical value. To many 
of our readers they will doubtless call to mind a pleasant visit 
to the Victoria House, but to each and all they convey a dual 
impression of the Elizabethan as it was and as it is being repro- 
duced and interpreted, in sympathy with our age, in England 
to-day. 

The lower grand hall shows a modeled plaster ceiling 
reproduced from Plas Mawr, Conway, N. Wales. This was 
built about 1550 by the Wynns of Gwydir, and is locally known 
as Queen Elizabeth's palace, the royal cipher, " E. R.," being 
frequently displayed in the decorations. 

Wales, both North and South, by the way, contains almost 
as many and as interesting old manor houses as old castles. 
The ceiling over the staircase and principal landing of the hall 
of Victoria House were taken from Haddon Hall, a pilgrim 
shrine for all lovers of natural beauty and art, familiar to many 
Americans. The oak paneling and other structural work were 
from designs by Col. Edis, F.S.A. 

Disposed in the grand hall were to be seen the Casson£, a 
beautiful coffer reproduced from an old Florentine example in 
the Royal Palace at Naples. The rich carvings were in part 
solid gilt and the painted frontal panel portrayed, in allegori- 
cal rendering, the "Departure of Columbus," by F. Hamilton 
Jackson, R.B.A. The large arm chair at hand, of which we 
show an enlarged drawing, shows a bas-relief panel of the 
"Discovery of America," and was termed the "Columbus 
Chair." Beyond these were shown reproductions of the old 
cackle or gossip chair; some grand old reproductions of Italian 
settles; tables suggested by an example in the Museum at 




Hall in the Victoria House. 



Hall, Derbyshire; Crewe Hall, Staffordshire; Aston Hall, War- 
wickshire; Knole House, Kent; Penshurst, Kent; Hardwicke 
Hall, Derbyshire; Hopwood Hall and Astley Hall, both in the 
vicinity of Manchester, and Paddockhurst, Sussex. The list 



Exeter, the old Roman and cathedral city; two pedestaled 
knights in armor "on guard," and an interesting specimen of 
a chiming "grandfather's clock." 

All these articles were drawn and reproduced under the 
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supervision of Mr. Owen Davis, the well-known English 
designer whose work has been made familiar to the modern 
decorative trades through his beautiful Elizabethan reproduc- 
tions in " Anaglyta." 

The reception room shows a reproduction of the modeled 
plaster ceiling in the banqueting hall of Crewe Hall. The 
plaster frieze containing quaint and apropos verse was designed 
and modeled for this purpose. The inglenook, with its baronial- 
looking fireplace and archway, and the oak paneling and '* fit- 
ments " or fitted furniture, were the work of Col. Edfs. 

The view of this room, with its choice examples of old furni- 
ture and cabinets, serves to justify the encomuims I have 
bestowed upon the Elizabethan and its artistic suitability for 
adaptation to the homes of the wealthy and cultured American. 

Prominent in this reception room were four magnificent 
cabinets : No. 1, an adaptation of Archbishop Sharpe's oak 
cabinet, dated 1621, a choice example of carved and early 



innumerable modern Elizabethan and Queen Anne houses 
have been erected within the last twenty years, with interiors 
equally as beautiful and comfortable as these illustrated. Two 
other apartments we have passed over, the dining room and 
the Commissioners' room, both being excellent examples of the 
same Elizabethan interior and modern furnishings as we have 
discussed and illustrated. 

Ere leaving the subject one cannot forbear alluding to the 
consistency and thoroughness with which all the details of these 
interiors were carried out. Neither skilled labor nor time was 
begrudged by the Messrs. Johnstone, Norman & Co., one of 
the well-known Bond street, London, firms who were intrusted 
with the entire work and whose workmen reproduced the old 
ceilings and furniture. The embossed leather staircase decora- 
tions were specially made by Messrs. Jeffrey & Co., whose 
works of art in paper are known and honored the world over. 
The carpets were of hand woven Axminster (chiefly from Ori- 




Reception Room, Victoria House. 



inlaid work. No. 2, a copy of an old Scotch "Aumrie," or 
clothes press, of the period of James I. No. 3, a richly carved 
cabinet of Flemish origin from the Cluny Museum, and the 
fourth, a Dutch walnut cabinet on cabriole legs, of the period 
of William and Mary. An interesting table copied from the 
original in Astor Hall, Warwickshire (built about 1630), a repro- 
duction of the famous "Knole" chair in Knole House, and a 
beautifully upholstered arm chair reproduced from that in the 
Cluny Museum, are a few of the many choice examples displayed. 

The library of Victoria House was entirely of oak, the ribbed 
ceiling in geometrical form, the book cases and paneling being 
all by Col. Edis. The furniture consisted of careful and 
artistic reproduction of old English, Flemish and French pieces 
from the Cluny, the Louvre and South Kensington. 

The picture of the entrance is an excellent example of what 
architects Col. Edis, and George & Peto have made very famil- 
iar to the residents of fashionable South Kensington, where 



ental examples) and were made by the Royal Carpet Works, 
Wilton, Eng. The locks and hinges were of wrought and pol- 
ished iron from old examples, and stoves, fenders, fire-place fit- 
tings, etc., were specially designed and made by a London house. 
Perchance I have wielded a somewhat halting pen in this 
review, and certain am I that poor justice to my subject has 
been done herein, compared with the interest and delight of 
wandering through the ancient halls and banqueting rooms of 
the originals. Year by year the aspirations and higher interests 
of the mother country and her glorious offspring — of old Eng- 
land and New England — are being recognized as mutual and 
identical — the methods and modes of progression only being 
different. In contemplating the glorious Elizabethan epoch 
the mind is lifted back beyond the struggles and distractions 
of the Colonial era to an age of strength and prosperity which 
is the common and just pride of the English speaking races, 
whether American, Australian, or British born. 



